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V. Th€ Ramehameha Early Education Program 

■ . ' . ■ • •• " '• • i '1' • 
The Kamehameha Early •Education Pt;Qgraia (KEEP) is a reseatch and^ 

development programi of The Kamehameha Schools/Bernice P,. Bishop Estate^;, 

the mlsslpn of KEEP is the development, demonstration^ a-nd dissemination 

o£ methods for improving the education of Hawaiian and Part-^Hawailan 

children. These activities are conducted at the Ka Na' iPona Research, 

and Demonstration School, and In public classrooms 'in cooperation with 

' ' ' I ■ ^ ■ i- ' ^' ' ■ ■ W 

«the State Department bf Education,- KEEP projects, and activities' Involve.^ 

maipty aispects of the educational process, ' including, teacher training, 

curriculum ^development, an^ child motivation, ; language, 'aind cognition. 

More defiled descrif^tions of KEEP's history and operations are presented 

i^Trec^nical Reports #1-4^ "\ . \ / ^ 




\ ^ Technical Report #50 



An Analysl^ of ^Q^al Reading Er;rors and Its Implicationis 

For Improvement, of Reading Instruction \ 
Kathryn H. Au* , - 



.The analysis of oral reading errors offers much promise for study of the 

reading proceed (Weber, 1968); In particular, oral reading error analysis 

• ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■. 

may reflect the relative importance and usefulness of strategies associated r 

with yi^ridus stages of read^.ng acquisition « Although they might be particularly 

"^rfevealing, ^few studies have explored differences -in the oral reading -errors 

f^de by good and po6r readers.- Weber's (1968) review of more then 30 studies 

of oral reading' errors cited oi^ly two .in this category. College students 

^were' the subjects ^In both s tudies , with test scores used to identify good 

and pooF^readers . Fairbanks (1937) and Swansdn .(1937) both found that the 



errors, >9f"*^od readers •railely changed the meaning of passages, whereas the 
/errpr^^of poor readers often did; Fairbanks also found that poor readers 
tBad€^>six t lie's as 4any hesitations as good readers and corrected only 7% o,f 
their xerrors , as opposed to 19% for good readers. 

'■'"^'-{Sl^ (W67,, 1969) studied the oral reading erSrors made by 100 New 

-» ■ • * ^ ■ 

Zmi^upod children, each followed for £f year between their fifth arid sixth • 

^ ' ^' ' ■ ■ / .. " " ^ ^ ' . 

birthdays • • On the basis of scores on a word* recpgnition test , children' were 

.categorized'' as High (H) , High Middle (HM) ,^ Low Middle (LM) , and Low (L) . 

There were significant differences in the error ratios c?f}>the four groups; 

' * * ' ^ ■ • " ■ ■ ' ■ * ' ^ 

the median child in the high group made one error in every .37 . 29 words, as 
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doinpared to the median child in tihe loW group, who made one error in every; 
2.58 words'. The groups also differed in self-correction ratios, the H group 
correpting one in every three 'errors , the HM group one in four, the Dl group 

■ ' ■ : - • > ' • ■' . ■ ■ . 

•■ -f ■ • . i . . " " ' - • , ^ • . ■ • , . 

on^ in eight, and^the L group ; only one in 20. " / , 

■ ■ « ■ ■ ^ ■ • ' , ' ' ■ ^ • . . 

' Weber (1970) found that students ift high 'and low. reading groups in two 

first grade cla^sses did not differ significantly in teWs of percetlt of 

grammatically acceptable oral reading errors. Hovvrever, while the low group 

- - • ■ ^ - . ' ■ ■, j • . ■ - ^ ' v'', . ^ ' ^ ^ ■■• 

did not. correct 58 percent of errors that were not grammatically acceptable, 

. ' N " ■ • ' ' ■ • . " • - i" . ■ - 

the high group .failed to correct only 15 .petcent of these .errors • 

- •" ■• y \ ■ \ ■ ' ' ■ " ■ . . ■ V'.. 

Cohen (1975) analyzed the oral reading err6rs of 50 first grade children 

oviBr a period of eight months. I In the first months both good and poor readers 

..' ■ . -^i - ■ ■ v,^ • ■ . ^ .■■ 

showed many "no response" 'erroij-s. Over the eight months, -good readers / 

'progressed from the ''nq-r^spons^' stage to dite in which they made predomin^tly 

nonsense errors, and later ta another chaxfacterized by many stibstitutions. 

Poor readers i over the same time period, showeid a slower increase in nonsense 

N.N- i . • X 

errors 'concommi\tant^with an increase in substitutions. Cohen found that poor 
readers continukd to^use letter cues, while good readers apparently^ developed 
an ability~i:o use semantic cues. . 

"Inithe present study, we investigated strategies used by good versus poor 

readers by analyzing th^ oral reading errors of a group of second grade 

. ■ " * . ■ . ' • ' - .* 

students. ' ^ 

The data collected were examined 'for information bearing on the following 



questions : 



* ; 1. ^ Are patterns of errors' evidetit?^ SignificajLt correlations between 
different categories of ertors would show that the children relied on certain 
identifiable strategies in dealing with difficult or un\noim words. The 
assumption here is that the use of particular, sti^ategies will be reflected in 
consistent patterns of errdr^. ■ ^ ' ' 
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2. What are the preferred- strdteg:J.es of good and t>oor readers? Good 

reading tests 



js < made in: ^ 



aad poor readers, as measured hy scores on the Gates-MacGinitie 
. (1972) , can be expected to differ in number or* percent of erro 

certain catego]ries^ In particular, they may differ in the extent^ to- which 

" ■ \ ' ■■ ■ . ■ ' ' 

they rely on the use of 'contearf: or visual-phonic cues, ' 

3. When data for all children are grouped, do certain types of errors 

occur liwre frequently than othei;g, and, if so, what imp'^licat ions are there 

for improving the cbildreri's reading program? 



Method 



Setting ♦ • . , 

A study carrel with high walls on three sides was set up .against one ^ 
wall of a classroom. The carrel was deep enough so that a child seated within 
it was not able to ' see outside, and could feel thg/t he was in. a separate space, 
A Sony TC-llOA tape recorder was placed in the okrrel. The. microphone con- 
nected to . the tape recorder had a- remote switch which the children w^.re 
.^taught to operate. All audiotapes were made by the children sometime during 
their regular morning reading class. ' . , ' 

Stimulus materials * r 

The materials were stories* taken from threfe basal reading texts, , 
all designed to be read at the beginning of second grade (My City frdm the , 

Bank Street Readers, Enchanted Gates from the MacMillan Reading Program 

• ■ ■"' ' - . ' « 

pirepared by Harris and Clark, and More Power, from the Scot t-Foresman New ^ 

open Highways series). None of the"^ materials had previously been used in 

the children's school. Each book was divided into four sections, and the: 

^ first and last stories in each sectlpn were selected fbj use in the study.; 
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The stories were retyped so that all would appear in the s^me typeface and . 
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format, and without -vany lllust^at'lona^ The first two 'sto'rles from each book 



re used, then the se'cbftd two' stories- from all of t|ie books,' and so qn, •jhe 
pages of the story to be read each were put Id. a three-ring binder whieh 
wa3 placed in the study cHi;rel next to the tape recorder. ^ ' 

In -order to make an accurate comparison between good and poor read^^^^ • 

^ • . m - ^ - 

all children read , the s^e stories. Any given selH was thus easier for 
some children to read than it was for others,^ and good and poor readers could 
be discriminated by their per foxmances. An alternative method is to have 
the child read at his own instructional level, as Cohen (19750 didj'^but 
the*problem with this approach is that distinctions 'between good and poor 
readers are obscured when childre'n .t^ead at their own level. ' ' 

Presumably^^ when the proper instructional level is determined, rev'ery child 
is^n "average" re&der- \^ , 

■ # ■ ' • * ' r ' 

-lects » i V 




Thie subjects ■wei;C 15 part-HaN<a-iiah second grade students in the top r^^gd- . 

Ing group of a« combined- first and second grade thr^e-on-two clasaroom. Thirteen 

of these children were girls, two bpys. All of the children .were being taught 

with the Ginn 360 basal reader series. In this series, ali were reading 

aBove the , beginning second grade level, the level of the texts to be read, 

at the time the study began in the spring, f . , 

Procedure ^ *^ > . ' • 

^ ' — ^ - ■ , ' • ■ ■ ^ . 

On the first day of the study, the children's reading teacher read ^ 

them a set of instructions that .had* been ^prepared ^y the experimenter.* The 

children were informed that they woulfi b3 going /into theS:arrel one at a timie 

to tape record their reading of the st,j^y th^y would~*Ti^d in the|^folder. 




A list of their names was, ' ^us L ud on the outside of the c^rel, and When a 
child had finished his turn, he/ was to call the next peraoA-oh-the list. Xhe 
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use oi. the tape secorder was explained and .demonstrated by the teather . The ; 

children were also tc^tiK that there wo^ld b« times diiiring the.cpming weeks ' ] 

' - ■ •■ f . . ' * ■ ' ■ . ' . . 1 , * ^ • i ' 

when they would Have^a chancy- to^istenito the tapes. * i \ 

The only specific insttuctions regardin^readi.ng/b^, the stories concerned 
dealing with unknown or difficult wortis. The ^^iJLdren were encouraged to guess 
the word, and, finally , If they couldfnot^inake a guess, to^ skip the word and^ *^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ • ' > ■ ' ■ ' ' ^ ■ ' : ' • 

go on. the infetruct:^.bns./aiso empha'sized tl^t the teacher would not ie able to 
help them with any nsf " tK^ woi-ds. These in? true tloAs were giyen to ensure an 



adequate sample of reading by each child becau^- the children were* acQustoined 
to teacher prompting qrid assistance; it was belie'V'ed^ that they mig^t stop (iand j 
not continue when Jthey encountered words tliey ,wei?e not able to identify by/ " \ 
sight*. The itistructions were given* only on the- first day (data from the '^irst 
day were not included in the analysis) and were/ not repeated although the-study 
-continued for two months. * ^ ; i 

Jwo* changes were made after the study began. First, the amount of 'text was 
ies8ene'4 to ensuHe that, all children present would have a turn in the c air re l' * 
eaclj day. ' Second, the order -the^i children followed in^ taking *their turns was 
reversed during the last two* of the eight , weeks of the* study to make ceirtain 

' ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■'J: ■ ■ 

that a sufficient number of readings by children originally ^at the et|d|of 
. the list was obtained. 

Data collection . Only a ^elected portion of the story read each [day 

was scored for analysis. - The first two sentences of the page constituted 
^ a warm-iip, and the next *ten sentences immediately following were then' Scored 

for errors. Errors in reading afiy portion of the text other than these 

• ■ ■ 1 I ■ ' • ^ 

sentences- were not scored. - ; « 

A sample of ten days of each child's reading was scored^ * Stories from 

■ ■ . • ■ ' . - ' ■ I ■ ■ ■ 

days on which th^^ were acceptable readings' "from at least lO of th^ 15 
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.. ■ { ■•■ r ■ , . - ^ . 

•• ■ ' ■■ . ■ . V • • • ■ 

children, were scdred*-f irst . Then additional recordings hy children for whom 
there ^as an insufficient ntrniMt of readings' were obtained from tapes for' days, 
oft which there were acceptable readings by the largest number of these ehlj-dren^^ ^ 
; Certain story readings were not deemed acceptable for scoring. XOccasion-^ r 

■ • •■' • = " • • . ' . ^\ ■ •• ■ • . • 

ally a cHild would skip, apparently intmtionally , a number of sentences 
within the sfory; a story reading w€is not sciored if 'B^re than t^o of th^ ten • 
sentences l;iad been skipped. A few qhildren mumbled, and slurred words whfen ^. 
reading; j.f more thaif two sent eixjaes; were inaudible tO'* the - scorer , that s^tory 

/reading also was ^j. not s^ed. ' ti^ a<ldition,^i£r«^^^ ten sentences to * / 

be'scored wasft:^^^^ of mechanical difficulties or , the child's 

! reaching the eiia^of the^ cassette, these readings were not ^jised. ^ : \ • 

In or<ier to deveicjp a/system for /cafegorizing the oral reading errars , '- " 
data frop a pilot tiest- 4ere ana^yzifed and the) most frequently : occuuing .categotie 

%,t errors were retained and more clearly defined.- Jlleihents of categor^y^ 
de^ihitjpns usedbV Bieni-mer (1970) ,' il^^(1968) ,' Kagan (1965) , ^and *Schale ^ 
(1966) were ihc:o,rporated. ' Errors were scored according to Jihe^code presented^ 
in Table 1. The categories ^regrpupfed according to whether the error made 

/ shows 1) use o*f context only, 2) use of 'vt^ual-phoriic information Only, • ^ 

3) both,' or- 4) neither. • ' " " ..• 

•/ — ^ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ... ■ ■ . • - ■ • •■' •/> ■ ^. ' ■ . 

^ 7 . " ■ ■ ■ ■ - \ \. ^ " ■ ' v 

' . 7 ■ . . . . ■■ table ' • , . ■ . ' / . ■ '"^ 

* -V . i:o^ for. Oral Reading Errors . ' •_. 

1. - Errors showing use of context only. \' ' ' « , ^ \ 

-Meaningful substitution , , - 

The wc/rd substituted makes sense in- the contextvof the sentence. ' 



a. 



It does not start 'w.ith the same letter as the ward in t;he text 
Example : Today ^ Is TuesdayV ^ea^' fo^r ^oday is Wednesday .- 
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■ ' ^ A?r exts^ra; wora I riot in thevtext, but donststerit with the context - 

v^. \' pf the Iren^nce is added: -Exaijiple,: I bought ^ome candy for 

■ -r I>dught' candy . A* \. * ; 'f ^ ' 

2. ► Errors, showing use of visual-phonic infpm 

, • - Partial. jLdiSntity subsfcltutiont-nonineaningjlul 

. >; fl|he ^oird substituted befeins". with the ^ame leji^er^ ^s the word in" 

i ' • ' text *but doe^ not make ^^ense -Ih the ^crhtext; of the sentence. 
' .J' ■ . \ ^ » ■ '^^ I >^^''" %^ - ' 

_ ! /■ Erroys showing, use of both cont'feSct^ an^ ^iafual-phdnie inf orjnation* 

> -'a. Partial ideyity substitution—meaniitgful* ^ ? 

^ ' ' ' ■ ^' ■• ^ * ■ 

Thp yordi substituted beginis with' -the. samp -letter as- the Word in- 

' ■ . ■ ^ ■ . ■' . 
the text ffiid also makes -sense * in the cqntext of the sentence. 

■ .-^ . - r > . /V^-'- «r ^ , . ^ 

Example; - . Billfj^ here ,^ rdad for Bill is home . ' 

b., ' '. Self-corr^tioA '' " > " , ' ^ v " ^ ' - 

. ^ A mistake Is 'flnade and 'then corre6ted or- parts-'of a word ate 

■ ■ \i . V V * ■ - I »^ • ■ ^ ; 

'atltqjiqpt^d before the whole word is, read correctly I. 

- ' -■■ ' ■■ ■■ ' . : y. ^ 

Repetition ' ' • - - - ^ - 

The word in the text is read correctly^ first and ^en repeated. 
Stutt^s or partial re^^eadlng:^'6f the^^brd are ^6t counted. 
Every complete word Repeated is couhtedj^ as one error knd scored ^ 



only if lesB th^n a sentence repeated . ^ Repet±tioij|rii^s priority 

VG 



ov^i: hesita^tio^i if both- occur, 
d. Hesitation \ ^ ,■ ■ . . \ . 



V - • Thfere is a paus^ of' •at least five secqnds before the word is read. 



V 



but it is eventu^ly read eorrectl^r. ; . . - 



Errors showing use of neither, 
a. " Nonmeaningfiil substitution^- ' 
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' . V'- ■'^ ■ .' ^ •■ . ; • ■ :^ 

vt^^pT^ wordo subatlkuted does not; make sense in the context of the 

..-l^- ■ ■ , ■ . j\ .-c" ' ' 

^Bentence, and also does not, start with the same letter as the*^ 
w«rd in the text. * ( • S ' 

•si. ■• , y . ■ - . . • ,>. ^ . ■ 

^|)/#- Omission ' , . - . 

*' '*i^A wor3 is deliberately, or accidentally omitted,' o^' tile; word ^s 
Inaudible'."^ Omissions are ncft scored if there is a possibility 
" . , of ■ scoring anpthei/^ category . . v " . * 

Only one error was s.cored for each. word iji the text- For example,, if a 
child repeated -a woW more than once, only a single repetit*ion was scored. 
If different, types of errors were made on the same word, only" the fira|: ^rror 
made was scored. Thus, if the child made a nonmeariijfigful substitution and 
then changed his reading of the same word to a pajrtial identity meaningful 
V sub,atltution, only the ^irst err.of (the nonmeaningf ul substitution) was 

\ ^ ■ / ' : \ ' ' , '■■ . '\ ■ ■ _ . • , " , ; 'A- 

scored. ^ ' • ' 

> Each reading was scored by two of the three persons^raiued in the use^ of 

' . ^ ■ . . • •• ^. ^ _ ; ' . . ■ : . , ^ _ ; 

* the code for orail' reading errors. The protbcolsMfere then compared arid " : 
. :. ■ ■ ' ^ ' /-^ . ■ • ■ ■ " ' ' y .• • 

discrepancies resolved by discussion if the two scorers had recorded the same - 

.error but disagre^ed on /its proper categorization, or by relistening to the 

tapes to settle disagreements aboi^ whether or not^an errot had odcurred. 

Data analysis . After ten samples of e^ch student's oral reading hacf been 

scored, r.the number ofv errors per child in the nine categories wa« conjputed, - 

/ as Well as the total number of errors mad^G^. Individxial"' subject's oral reading 

errors were also corij/erted to percentages *of total errors represented 'by 

' errors in ea^h of thfe nine.' categories /^^ T^ c^rtversioji was loaade in order to 

represent mor.e accurately the performahc^ of the children who made few-^rjfors 

overall./ * . . ^ J/ 

■ :. • . • / ' r ' ■ J 
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> - Results, and Discussion • 

• - ■ ■ 'V. . • ■ •: , \ M 

' • . " • * I ■,'*■ . ■ ~ ' • . 

1 ' ■ * • ■ • , ' ■» > / ■ 

■ » , ; . , • ■ ■ ' ' , '«*■,.'••*, 

Correlations between categories of errors 

Total errors made by subjects In the nine-' categories were correlated to^ 
Reveals relationships among the categories; -Partial Identity nonmeaningf ul 

;:$jibstttut ions, were found Ao.be correlates with errors in three categories: 

' ^ •- , ■ . ■ * . v. .• ^ • " - . * . . . 

. nonmeaningf ul substitutions (rho=: 92 , j< , 01) > part ial identity meaningf ul 

" - ■ ■ ■ • - . ■.• / y . , 

substi^tutipns (rho«. 71, p<. 01) , an.d omissions (riio=.54; pr<.01) . There 
was. dlso a hl^h correlation between nonmeaningfiil 'subsjtitutions and partial 
Identity meaningful substitutions (rhg^^. 75 , p<.01) . Another group of error 
* categories among which^^tig^niif leant correlati^^ found centered around 

hesitations,^ which were related to repetitions (rho «. 53, p<.05) and . 
me^ingful "substitutions (rho«*52, p<.05). 

The kinds of errors found in the first group of categories (par\:ial 
Identity nonmeaningful substitutions, partial identity meaningfur substi-- 
tutlops, nonmeaningful substitutiotis,' and omis'sions) all reflect absence of 



the use of context cues. -^On the other hand, errors in the second group 
(hesttations, repletions', and meaningful substitutions) show effective use 
of conteict. Although use^ of visual-phonic information may play a part in 
hesitation aimd repetition errors, errors' in these two categories ' are still 
c|>nslstent with thi context of the' sei^ence. ^ In fact, hesitation and 
_^epetitibn*errors 3how that a child is able to resolve a problem without . 
altering the text , although he n^^y have some initial diffib^ • * 

When the data were analy2;ed by percent of errors la the different ' 
categories, only^one significant correlation was fo.und, a negative ' - 

relationship between self-corrections pnd omissions (rho=-. 45 .05) . 

This result shows that' children who corrected a\high percent of their own 
errors' rarely made.'o;nissions,' and vice versa. Children who had the* ability* 



i:ajB^kfeVself-correGtion8, appate^^^^ made consistent use of this strategy, 
-while chil4iren yh6 poss^ this ability to a lesser extent tended simply to 

''OiKli jaany 'ifofda-.xia'.t^e text. - 

"-t^' . ,v ••■ . ■ ^ ' • ^ ' •■ ■ 

' ' In siuitory, ejcaminatibn. of significant correlations among categories 
revealed 'three pattern^ of > errors. . The first pattern reflected a strategy 
centered oh the uge of vl^ual-phottic Inf ortnation, while ±he second one centered 
on the use of context cues. PliiaUy, the only significant negative correla- 

' . " * * ■ ' ' ■■ V ^7 ' . ■ ' . 

tion, showed that children -,were( consistent . In using either a strategy of self- 
correctipn or* ctmgsion',. but not ^both. • • 1 

Differences between ^ood an4 poor readers . < * 

The subjects were divided into two^'groups, according to whether, their 
total score on the Gates-MacGlnitie Reading Test, Primary B, f^^l above ox below 
the mean for the group (X=43. 60, s==6. 23 , the range was from the 3.9 to the 1.3 " 
level in vocabulary-, from the 4.3 to the 1-5 level in comprehensioA) / > jfte eight 
chilldren whose scores, were above the meaji were grouped together ^as "good" 
readers, while the seven whose scores were below the mean made lip the, "poor" . 
readers. The data were then analyzed to determine whet^her the good and poor 
readers as groups differed in percent of errors made in the nine categories.^ 
Because of th^ small size of the sample, both parametric' (independent jt-test)- 
and non^^Jame^rlc tests (Mann^Whltney U) wpe us^d. Significant differences 
were revealed in the percent of errors mad'& by good and ppor readers in the 
categories listed in Table 2. 

The results indicate differences In the reading strategies favored by 
good and poor readers Poor readers tended to reiy on visual-phonic informa- 
tion, as seen in their significantly higher percentage of partial identity , 
nonmeaniik&ful sub'stitutions (t='2.44, -05)^ They differed from good readers 
even more in percent of omissions (t='2. 87, £<• 02), often showing a lack of any 
effective strategy. The most significant difference between the two groups was in 



Table 2 

. CqmparliBOR'^f - Errors Made by Good a nd Poor Readers 

Good Readuers' Poor Readers' ' U 

Category of Error . >tean Percent Mean Percent (df=13) £ (nf=7,"n^ 8) £ 

Partial identity 
nonmeaningful 

substitutions 15.20 - 26.42* -2.44 .05 9 .014 

Repetitions 19.03 10.90 n 13 .047 

Ondssions t 10.61 29.97 ^ -2.87 .02 8 .010 

Self-cotrections ' 23.12 9.92 3.99 .OlV 5 .003 .^ 

percent 'of errors self-corrected , (t=3^^^^ Good readers frequently 

corrected their, own errors, but poor readers rarely did so.. Good readers 
also made* significantly more repetljSd ons (U— 13, £<C»04'7). Repetition errors 
apparently mark places in the text where good readers experience momentary 
difficulty, which they quickly resolve. 

The data w6re further analyzed to determine whether good and poor readers, 
as previously defined, could "1)e discriminated by looking at percentages of 
errors made in the nixje categories. For this ^nrgose the children were divided 
into high and low groups for- each category, determined by whether they had 
a higher or; lower percentage of errors than the grou^) mean for , that category. 
The tdtal Gates scored of the subjects in the resulting groups were then 
cqmpared to see if there was a significant relationship between children 
^igh or low in specific error categorJ^ and children high or low in level 
of reading achievement. Categories in which significant differences were 
found *arj^ shown in Table 3. 

The process evidently works in reverse as wel:|., because good readers 
can be discriminated from pQor readers by looking, at the percent of oral 
reading errors made iti the three categories below: partial identity nonmean- 
ingful substitutions, omissions^ and self-corrections. 



, , Table 3 ( , • ' 

• Category of Errors Discriminating Between Good and Poor Readers 

Group HlgUroup Low Group ; t ' ' f of f of 

■ ME " '^M-^ Mean I . Je^ll ,'id£l3| £* U . £* highs lows 

Partial identity' • , / 

nonnieaningful ,. . . ; ^ . f 

substitutions 20.6] 39,71' ^7.00 !-2.)3 .02 9.5 .02 71 8 



, Oniissioiis / 19.65 ■ 38.00 ^7.33 j -^.21 .001 0 .002 6 9 
,Self-Corrections ; 16.97, /i7.11 ' - 38.33 | 3.68 , .01-1.5, .002 9 .6 

♦two-tailed ' ' 
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/ ■ : ^ ' ' 50-13 

Use of context afid visual-phonic ' cues • . ' 

Categories were combiiied to detertn^^^.the .petcent of total errors which 
shoved use context, or were consistent wit^ the context of the sentence. 
Errors inythe following categories fit this criterion; meaningful substitu- 
tions, intrusions, partial identity meaningful substitutions, self-corrections, 
rep/^tiyions, and hesitations. When errors in these categories were grouped 
toge^^er , ' they accounted for 45^13% of all errors made. Good readers, as - h 
preHr4,gu&ly defined, showed .use of context in 71.52% of their errors, while 



p6or readers used context in oftly 37,58% of their errors, a highly signifi- 
/cant difference (t=6,91, p<,0(il), ^ 

Percent of total errors \sT^pwiqg use of visual-phonic information was 
found by combining the two kinds of partial identitfy errors>. This showed that ^ 

the children used visual-phonic information in 38,19% of their errpra, with 

^•-'^ ■■ ' ' • -' '^ '■ '-1 ' ' • 

17 •82% of good readers', errors and 32,41% of the poor readers' errors qpciirring 

in the partj.al identity categories^ Again th^ dj-f ference betweefi the two 

groups is signirficknt (t=-^2.72^ £<,p2),' > 

This' percpnt, of total errors showing use of context, 45,JL3%, is 

extremely low when cotepared to the findings of Clay (1968) and, Weber (1970). 

' , ^ . * ■ / / ^\ ' 

Clay reported that 72% of all substftutions made by her sample of New 

Zealand first graders were grammatically acceptable, ^ Weber compared the oral 

reiading errors of children at different levelfe /^f reading achievemenT in two ^ 

first ferade classes, in terms of use of ^p.^eceding Verbal context,' In the first 

■ ' ' - ^'■■kl 

class, the high group showed use of context xa 92.31% of their' errors , the 

"* . ■ 'i • * 

. low. group in 88,91% of their errors. In t;he second class, the percentages . 

were:' high (group, 87,5%; middle group 87,0% and -low group, 89,4%, 

Even given some differences in the way ierrors were coded and data • 

analyzed im these two studies and the present one, thd KEEP children, a 



year or more older than subjfects in the Clay and l|(^er; studies, almost 
certainly .show much le^s relia^ice on dontextu^l cues, tn contrasit, the 
percent of errors showing use of visual-phonic information ^ 38.19%, i& 

■ * y 

• comparable to the 41% figure repeorted by Cl;^y (1968).-^ The main difference 

■ ' •, - ^ . 

' '/ 

in reading skil;ls between the K?EP students' and the subjects- in these other 
■ \ - \ ■ %- , , , " ' 

studies appears to lie in proficiency in using context. Exactly why thjg 

o KEEP students appear to be so much less skilled in this respect is not 

■ ' . . 

clear* Although ojxe tJajor "factor is that^their reading curriculum was one' 
J. which emphasized decoding skills, the two classes studied ^by Weber al^o 
used curricula which ^covered many such skills* ^ ^ 
^ Types of errors and teaching Implicati'bns * . " . ^ 

Table 4 shows the mean number of errors in each category, across all 
subjects* V The first five types of errors-7omissi6nsi* partial identity . 
nonmeaningf ul substitutions, partial identity mear;ingful substitutions, 
repetitions, self-correctionsT-occurred with much greater frequency ttian 

errors in the last four categories. r 

' ■ . ■"' . . ' ♦ ' ■ ' 

The mean percent of errors in each category foj; all subjects is listed 

.In Table 5.* The figures were derived by summing -the errors in each category 

for individuals across the ten readings s<^ored, and then finding the percent 

of total errors by that subject accounted for by errors in each category. 

- ■ .■ ■ - .i 

Percentages for all subjects ;were then grouped and mean percentage figures/ 

. . ■■■ . ■ ■ ' ' '■'■■) 

'computed. Once again, the *same five types of errors predominate, althoug)i 
not inexactly the same order as when data were analyzed before conversion 



^Clay's criteria for classifying errors in this area were much broader than ' 
those ^used in this study. The partial . identity categories us*ed here included 
only e'rror^ which began with the same letter as the word irr ^he test sentence, 
while Clay's criteria included errors with the same beginning, ending, or 
medial letters as the word in the .text, as well as errors in which the word, - 
in the text was reversed , or iii; wl^ich ^ the first letter of the error was 
the same as the last letter of the word in the text. * 



/.^ Table 4U' , ^ 
.r\ Mean Ifft<nber pf. Errdrs by Sa'tegoyy 

Omisisibn ' ' ' ^- 37.47' 

Partial Identity Norimeaniiigful ' 11 11 

^Partial Identity^ Meaningful^ / 2l!.00 

)^lep^tition '^"^ \ . , 19.47 

Self^Correction ' 18.47 

IJonmeaniiigful Substitution . ' 6. 80 
Meaningful Substitution ^ - ' 2v^7 

Hesitation , * * 1?67 

\ Intr^ion 0.47 

,N=15 ^ . .-^ . ■ _ ■ . 

Table '5 

Mean Percent of" Errolrs by Category 

Partial Identity Nonmeaningf ul 20.67 

Omission . ' * 19 65 

Self-Correction \ - 16.97 

Partial Identity Meaningful, 16.19 

Repetition ^ - 23 23 * 

Nonmea^ngf^ Substitution 3.94 

Meaningful Substitution 2 . 18 

Hesitation - ^ 2.04 

Intrusion ;0.75^ 



5b-i6 . j 



lominance of. omlssxons , partial 

! . ■ ' \ 

;ial identity meaninaf^l^ substitu- 



to percentages. ; ' 

The data in Tables 4 and 5 show a pre 
identity na^meaningful substitutions , par 
tions, repetitions, and self-corrections wtjen ^ata for 



grouped by tota.1 number and by, percent of eri^ors roJ^de ir 



Overall, this group of children would probably ben^t more time were 
devoted to teachings them to use context cues mor^ ef £ectivel,y. ^ Most ^ 
underst^and hoy to use visual-phonic information, but in^ contrast have little 
skill in using ton tfext.^ 




Once this cofttext strategy i^ strengthened through 
instructibit, more ^dessing^f words using both context and visual-phonic , 
\ cues could* be encouraged, thus reducing the number of Emissions, This ^ . 
' combination of strategies approach has been Advocated by Smi^^(1973); ^ 
The prevadence of' repetitions and self-corrections, can he interpreted 
as f avorable's 1 gn. Bpth show that the child might have been experiencing 
soine difficulty with theltext," but ended in making only a minor erroi:;^ 
since the mistake would ill no w^y have* changed the meaning of the written text. 



An analysis of ^ 
graders revealaci coftsj^st'en 




Conclusion 

eading errors "^of a sample of part-Kjawaiian second 
t patterns of* errors as well as differences in 



the strategies used.by^ gooci and poor readers. In general the results ^onfirmed 



a significantly highei 
(1967, 



by Clay 



1969) 



investigators (Fairbanks 1937 ; Swan'son, 1937;; Weber, 
that good readers were*more skilled in the use of 



the findings of other 
197a; and Cohen , 1975) 

co^ntext. Cohen's (1975) jEinding that poor readers relied on .letter cues, 
rather .than coktext, vjas also supported. In additibn, good readers corrected 

percentage of errors than did poor \eaders, as j^eported 
However, differences in percent of errors showing use 
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of context made by cthe subjects , of this study an^ those in the Clay and 
Weber studies ;were apparent. Filnally, the information provided by the 
oral reading error ^alysis led to suggestions for improving the children^ 
program of reading instfuct ion. 
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